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nationality. The complete subordination of law and science to
theology proved an insuperable obstacle to progress beyond the
limitations of the mediaeval world. A special obstacle to
individual initiative and progress was the spirit of fatalism pro-
duced by the doctrine of predestination. It must be remarked,
however, that later Christian believers in predestination, such
as the Calvinists, did not show this spirit, but were even stimu-
lated by the idea of predestination to an extraordinary activism,
both political and economic. The fatalism of the Moslem,
therefore, was probably a joint product of religion and military
despotism.
The Turkish conquest of the Islamic world and many other
countries was prepared by the employment of Turkish body-
guards and mercenary troops by Arab rulers, as the ascent of
the Teutons in the Roman world had been made possible by
their role in the Roman army. The Ottoman Empire by the
conquest of Constantinople became the successor to the Byzantine
Empire and took over some of its institutions. Turkish, Islamic
and Byzantine traditions co-operated in creating a despotic
regime which in principle was not based on a commoi) nationality
but on a dominant religion.1 The Turks were never more than
a minority and resembled more an army of occupation than a
nation. They had a semi-feudal organization, living on the spoils
of incessant wars and the tributes of subject peoples. The most
prominent part in the army and the administration, however,
was played by soldiers and officials of non-Turkish origin who
had embraced Islam, and were legally slaves of the Sultans.
After the conquest of the Balkans most of the Grand Viziers and
generals were converts of Slav, Albanian, etc., origin. All
economic work and higher intellectual activities were left to the
subject-peoples. They were organized in religious communities
(millets) which enjoyed a wide autonomy and formed states
within the state. The Turks used the millets as organs for fiscal
exactions, and otherwise were glad not to have to deal with the
internal affairs "of the Christians. Foreign merchants, moreover,
were granted great privileges (capitulations) which gave them
a sort of extra-territorial position, and the Christians in later
times stood under the protection of foreign rulers. This state
of things was completely opposed to the principle of the Western
national State, and-has greatly contributed * to the ruin of the
Ottoman Empire. A still more potent factor in this process,
1Cif. A. Toynbee and K, Kirkwood, Modem Tvrkey, 1926; Sir Harry Luke, The
Making of Modern Turkeytfrom Byzantium to Angora, 1936.